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\ . 1 " This report collects the ficndings of three seguen^ial 
evaluation studies, of a network system approach to the dissemination 
of techniques ot individualizing instruction in- elemeni:ary schools. 
In the'' network a^^j: roach ^ qpllege education personnel trained 
coordinators from school districts whd, in turn, disseminatefl 
individualization materials knd technigues to classroom teachers* - 
Results of, teacher surveys showed that teachers iratedMnitial 
training sessions and summer workshops effectiv-e^and^ found tha*^ 
participatipn in the training Increased ttfeir use' of * individualizing 
techniques. Third and fifth grade' students'- abhieyemerft and attitude 
data from 1974 aixd 1SI76 were analyzed, cross-sectionally and 
Icngitudinally to investigate program effects in three schools: 
Model, -Parallel, and Atypical. The Model .s«h6ol was designated as a ^ 
model ^of the use: of individualized instruction*- The Parallel school 
had a population similar to the Model school'biit used less , ' 
individualization.' The Atypical school consisted of high-IQ, children 
of middle to uppjpr middle class parents. On almost all ajchievement 
subtests. Atypical scores were higher than Model scbres. Model scores 
were higher than Parallel. Reference ability, an outcome emphasized 
in the individualization program, was greater in the Model *sc2iodl* 
Attitude data indicated tha^ th^ indivjjaiialized programs promoted 
better attitudes^ among children toward schooi'-^and school subjects, - 
T^ie diss€m*ination effort resulted in the development of an 
undergraduate course-'in open education at the network college. 
(Author/BH)\ r • \ . - 
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" . . . iiyTRorueTroN 

*: ' For the fftst fOur years Millef^'SVi'lTe State College, through the Office 
of Educational Development, has bB.cn involved in a network system wnose m.ajor 
objective is the dissemination of techniques of ind.ividual izing in^ruc.tion 
in^the elementary school. This network system. (se^ Figure 1) wa^ an outgrowth 
of the previous Summer Happening p'^'ograms whith were conducted' sol ely Tn the 
Stayer' Research a'nd Learning Center ^(^nttonen & Brunner 1974}. 3asicaT!yv 
coordinators f.rom the .fourteen l^etworfc Schocr^*" Districts were' trained in the 
school, year 1974-1975 at Mi'llersv^lle Sj:ate College, Stayer Re^earc-, and ^ 
Learning Center. Twelve, of the fourteen network cocrd''nators then co:^d;.;cted 
workshops at-their-school. districts dur-ing-the summer of 1975 anc^ rec^iv^d 
help, wten needed, from tbe staff of the Stayer Besearxh and j.earn:ng Center. 

If/ the regular school ye^r. j-1976-, Nh.fersviUe State Collene, • 
through the Off ice 'of- Educational Research dnd. Evaluation, conducted a . 
followup study o'f the teachers who were i nvolved' ':.r> the twelve 1973 Summer 
Network Programs (Anttonen* & Jerneg^an, 1976), 'Once again, in the suir^:er of 
1^76, a Network program similar in na^une to the summer of 1975 was under- . 
takert. In addition, curing the fall of 1976* data based on chifjSren's 
academic ach: ?vemnet'rind school attitude wa'3 gathered from a model network 
-program located in the western p'irt of Pennsylvania lAntt^onen & Broeme, 1977), 
•4 Doe to^ the suicess of the previous two summer n^work programs, work- 
shops were again offered in seven network school districts curinc the su;Timer 
of 1977 and included a ne^ tnp;c: Identification of Indi^i'idual Learning 
St^'les, In the '.summer of* 1973, the workshops were again conducted in*3 
selected^ network- -schools with a' new 'thrush .deTvelping in thre area of the 
gifted. Wi^ile..-Tiot aP network districts were- involved in this new venture, 
-^r wc.: the first attempt in. some to-begin traini'ng regular cicrsroom teachers 
ir instructing tne gifted child in their c'' -.^^rooms., ' 

. At 'the cbmplelPion or each of the network progr'ems, 1974 throughM^77, 
an» evaluation, report^was prepared through the Office of Education Research 
and' Evaluation (Anttonen and Brunner 197&; An-ttooen and Jernegan 1976; * 
Afittonen and Broome 1977). Each of these reports* highlighted a* different' , 
evaluation aspect of the' network program. The; purpose pf tTie present report 
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is v1:a'-brin§ together under one document the findings o'f the three previous 

network evaluation, studies, Jtracing the initial affective impact of tht 

program to its impact on tea'cher-per<;ei ved behavioral change and fina^lly to' 

j:hanges in Qhildren*s achievement and att)itucLe. Irr additipn, the report will 

highli^t aot only the educationqi change that the network program has had 

upon the. schools involved, but also. the impact the programs-has hatf on 

l^illersville State College. The first two sections o'f the report will deal 

with data gathered onJ)^he t"eacher's f.eeling about the program, and Z) the 

teachers '-us.e of indi.vidu*J izing techniques in the regjlar school ye^ The 

thi<^d section 'qf the r'eport will present children's achitvc-cut and at^"tude 

data -gathered frorrra model "network school district. The- final sect-^onL-ill 

> / .. .. 

deal with_ th&' effect of the proiiram tiffon yi.Hjersvflle State College. 



TEACHERS^ REACTlC ^0 ^fNITIAC NETWORK TRAINING 

-» ' . 

the academic year 1974 and 1975: a network schopl program wai> ?stab- - 

lished as a joint 'venture between fourteen Pennsylvania School D*' st^ictT^,.and 

Millersville State College, Stayer Researcrh and Learning Center. During, 

the school year coordinators from each of these districts were tr^jined in 

the concepts of ind-i v idual ized instruction. Each coordinator attended durinq 

the school year fou;*^ two-day meetings dealing with ^he Concepts that would be. 

included in^the sumrrier program in t^heir school district in the sumner 1975. 

Of the fourteen school ais:ricts who Tiad been chosen^twel ve conducted sumer 

programs, aTld the results oT five of these programs, were tabfj'.aved *or; 

present^'oVi * > t:ho Eval uatlon^Report of 1975 ( se^ 'jCtnttone^^ r^r:'i-3riirner 197S). 

The decisior -to ^ pct this sample was based on the fact .th^L !><=^ven of. the 

*dis.tricts nac jrogra:^s in August and the. data from these Would not avai Tab-'^e 

for inclusion' iT» the 1975 eva)^ation report. , AlsoT>JKcause of. the planned 

fol Towupractiv^ :v for 1975-1^75, each of the twelve d-^stritts would p-cvide 

inforT\ition as to the regular school year use the teachers made of the 

vnce.-/:s ta:^ght the Stimmer. The data from this followuo will be presented 

in the ex: secf^o^. ' . ' \^ . ^ 

•411 nf -r.^ Network school programs u'sed-an ideatical evaluation 

yorrr asking t^em rei>Dond regarding the effectiveness and importarrce of the 

orocra:: cond^^cted )r tne .network school district^, (see Appendix A^^ Basit^Hy 

:hc ev.'^ Jdtion "Vor- ^rnsiste^d yf a set of concepts n^erta'ini/ig to i ndi vid'ual ized 

:nst*"'jcti?n which had been presented during the^^wrkshops. , The teachers were 

to judge both the o^f^c ^ ^ ve^trss of the ^presentation on a 4-point scaTe and 

the worth i'or inc"';.sion n t'r\^ future on ^ 3-point scale. Table 1 presents 

th;fe results ler^^s the number and percent of teachers who responded to 

o-'ich of the e-^fecti ve"^:>s and "importance categories. As-can be seen from 

^^.:^}e 1 ever 50-". the teachers rated the presentation on Ma-Icing Games. 

Jackets: and Learning Stations as Verj^ Effc.^.v^ Eight gf the reinaininq ^ 

prest^^n "at ions. Phi lOcbpBy , Scheduling, Contracts, Team Teaching,,^ Record . • 

Keeping, Communications Skills, Math Or^ganizationV and Social studies , were * 

rated as Effective or Very Effective by at least 85v of the teachers (s^e • • 

FiGjrc 2). » One presentation. Parent inVblvement, was rated as havinc lit:le' 



Qr no effect b>4 21 'Of *the teachers. 

In ^drlT^:ion to rating the effectiveness o.f V^v nresontu t ^ -jy ^jc "ct 

thp incJi viduolized instruction concepts\ the nefTwoVk Ledchfrs wer -'ilbu cr^i-ed 

to rank the ;rDortdnce of each concept presvrta:.io»> (see T/?b]e I;. -T.^i: I 

.rtvea's that S'V of the tearhers thought that, the t ^tceptb of >^h i lo^oohy , 

Schedi/lipj and 0ro3nizing, Making Games* Clmtracts, Packet: , Je.cw ^p^cniriq \ 

Record Keepira, Cdnrnun-'Cdtion Sici^s and Learning Sta> 'ons,- sh(^c sri tje ;^ clude 

in future network uroqrams. Stxty f.^vp to 83 of ',ne* *-a^:heV«^. tfr;u':^t th^i* 

the concepts of Socidl Stucties Organisation, Math Orqan'u^i^ .on, .und l*r*.>''T^x. 

• * ■ » 

; nvol vwieiit } snoj*ld be included in future prograrns. 

.ATonq with the ot^jective check list "'tens o' the ';'.%dche' •v.nja' xn. 

instrument, t'^ere Aere four general qufstions included '-f^ -'-n-^ w^^e-.tf 

* * * . 

form (see Apoendix A).^ Responding to the quest ic^o i."^n 'rho'-fj , i: .j' .j^'e 
ijart or the 'P'^og ram, teachers mentioned ^iarwes (57), Leam .Co»*teri ^^''), 
New Ideas (43), -Packets (IS) and Materials and Machinery ( 1 5 } d5 beinc 'tne 
".ost valuable part of their workshop instroctidi.. The cuiup^al io-r) .0' t?ie 
other three quest' >rs* was not possible'^ since, no ce"egor1ral resoont> u>rs 
meTt^'oned more than ten timqs, ■ • * 

/ Thus, th-j -^osults of the initial nerwork* d-ffpct.;vp /^valuation revt^alod 
thot the fir<4L^-^-> nina sessions we'^e seen as ef^'oc'^/'ve :>v the t?S">)»:^* of 
tne teachers <^rd tn^t the concepts covered shcxjld be iticluded in rjtur^ ::jro- 
trar:^^.^ Since the oo'i'.o'' these^ini tial training sessions was to create an 
awd»^eness amongst teacne^^s about the- new methods of inst>^.i"t^or fc^ -Sn 
irdi vsdu-a'! Izedj^cjassrocr, the network traimhc'sessjons were ^'ien^Q^as h^vinc 
CvCompnshed this end/ .-icwev^^. ^'f the network: , program was to 50 -*:erc'id a 
:>r'ss'-'ie Hawz'^prn? f-:"fect, the:r there was. a need to examir-^ more^ th^.n the 
sj.'Tmer data and'ga%hcr ;->fcrniat ion about the teacher's use' durinq the 
rfjcjiar school year of the ind.ividua'^iz'^.d instruction concepts taugn:.' during 
tn6 workshoyT In the next secti.or the results of sych an ar^jlysis be * 

pro^^e'^te':^. ' . " . | ' 
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NETWORK- PROGRAM REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR • ' . 

■ - • - ■ ■ ^! ' ' 

In tjne prevTOus section, (data ga'thered during the suminer prcgrafn o*' ly?!: 
for^'ive selected^ network schogjs was presented. In this secf^bn, ddc^ 
gath-ered during the regi/lar school- year^ (197-5- ''976' for the.tv.elve Orv^rcv- 
paring network schools wtio ha*d summer programs wil| be given. 

Jince the' .pr ifjary ourpose of th^ s-jmir.er network progran: was^to .(,hdnge ^ 
teacrer be.^vior in te^^'ms of the teaching methods^ employed in indi vid'.;?"l ized 
"^fns-tr'jction ciassrooTis, a tsache^r-use -survey (see Appendix B;-was developed 
tprough the Office of Educational ,-Research and Evaluation, T'-'i^ -survey vv^s 
distributed to al.l the * teaci>ers who had been irivolyed the suninie^^ neiv/ark 
program in 1975. , Basically , teachers were asked' to r espord on a fcur-^r-oint 
scale to -the use th^.y. ?iade of various individualizing f:iethcc!5 of iost^^ucticr' 
during the previous schi^ol year, 1974-1975, and in tne current school year, 
1975-1976/ .In Table JI- are the results of their responses to ihe following 
areas: ' * ' ' , - * " ' ^ 

^ Learning Contracts ., ■ ^ ' ,^ 

■ ' ^ ' * * . Learning Packets - * ' 

Learjping Stations . • ' ^ 

• , ' • Ski n -Sequences : 

. / Diagnostic Grouping - 

• . ieacher-made Gam^ . 

Team Teaching ' ^ ^ - 

Parent Help ' ; ^ ■ 
In order, to obte^ir;'* comparative pictgre. of the 2-year data from 1974 
to 1976, a -figure 'si-e .^';cure' 3) was . prepared whi-c-h ^pres'^ted the combined 
pe^centage^cf^the '*ve^^ freqCjartt" and "frequent" responses. ,As Figure 3 
s^i-.i^. the te^achers' usage of al 1 -methods of individualizing instruction 
/.nc^eased in ^}97"5-1976 when compared to the "'^T^-igyS data. TJie-most- ^ 
cramatvc increases occurred in the areas or Co^^^ ligation Skills and ' 
Mathemat jcs. ^ In addition,- within: the areas of Comnvjnicatio/i Skiljs and' Math, 
^trie highest usa^ge^ occurred for the ccfiicepts of Learning Stations'* Skill 
Seciuences, Diagnostic Grouping^o and Teacher-m'ade^ Games. - Al though ThWing 
a gain in all concepts of individualizing instruction, the Soci^al Studies 



•TABLE II 



uLfXEr; ;^.nC i OF flETKORK TE^.CHEI^S RESPONDING "VEf?* FREOUENf "P'REQUENT" 

WD "NEVER'nU^TEACHER-USE SURVEY ■ ' 



Very Freq. * Freq. . , . * Never I 

1974-7.5 1975-76 ' ,., - * 1974-75 ' 1975-76 i 



:•" ■ • ■■ ..... . - . V 

, I. Use of Learning Contracts 'in r . ^ ' 

: A. Comnicatton Skills :;il --8.£ 39 31 .2 • 7*2. 57;^ — -35 

';B., Mathematics ^ _ .6 . -'4.'8' "25- 20.5 _ ' ' 94"; 76.4 ■^;2.." 34.4. 

^ C. Social Studies*. " 4:3- ;19 16.8 " ^ ''90 ' 78./ eS' ' 57.5 

i» . . * . . . . ... 

II.- Use of. Learning Packets in!.. . . ^ > 



.1 



A. Comriunication Skills*. X. '^-O- 54 42.8 ■ 67 53.6 21 f 6 7 

J .8.^ Mathematics . ' -9 • ^ 7.1 ' 52 '/41.6 . 70 .55.6 ^^ 23 18;4 

^ ; C' ^.-cfal studies - n\ ^.9.5. 28.24.3 •. 65 56.0. ' 38 . 33; I 

Hi. Use cf Learninc Stations in: ' '. / ' ^ * , ' 

A.. CofriFiunicatipn Skills 38.' '30.9 "92 74.8- ^ 29' 23.5 -9. /.l- 

' \ B. Mathematics 33 2?.5 76 64.4- ' 39 32..5 ' 12 10.2' 

•.C. Social Studies • 18 ^ 14.6 47 42.0 ' ' 66 512 '24. 2l"4- 
IV. Use of Ski]'l Sequences in:' 

* A. Communication Skills 44 •;,36.Cs * 79' 65.3- 50 '^1.0 • ,10' ' .C3 
•:'B. Mathematics. ^ • 48 ' 4C.3. ' 9o' 75'.6' • ' 3?- .31.1 ' > 5.9; 

* C. ^Social Studies ' IS J5.9/ "fO.' 35:7 • ' 52 54,.9 ' 3^5 . ^3],3' 
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M'-'^btv /NC.;- OF N£THQ?K-TE/XHEF$ RESPONDING "VfRY FREOUENT.% "FREQUENT" . 

, ■ AKD ^^EVER" TO TEACHER-USE SURVEY ■ ' " ' -fe " 



Very Rrefcf. ■& F^eq.. . ;. , \ ^^^^^ 
1974-75 ■. .J^?5-75 . •■ -,1974-75 1975-76» 



V. Use of Diagnostic Grcuping 1ri: • , . '* ' 

./i.-ConF:unkat1on S}::"ls fO 50.9 92 78.0 * *. ' 28 ^23.7 9 

f-''dthematTC3 "r: st~^^^^^^ ^ V-~^"";22.4' ' 7 

. C. .Syclal Studies ••^.10, 8.9 ''23 20.3 - .75- 67.0 ■ 53 

■ VI. Use of -Teacher-made .Gares in: - ■ " 

■ A. CoiTfjiunicatiQji Skills . - SI ■41.£. 96 
Bv ''athematics^. ^ ^ 45 37.5 - '93 
C. -rial Studi*es • • 25 , 22.-c' '46 

■ • ■ 

'Vri:' Use • Team Teaching / 42 ', 316 
yin. ■ Use pr Parent HeTp 19 I7.g 37. 
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• component did not bring about as great ah increase in' perceritage as the - 
. I areas -ofMath and Commun^ation Skills.' 'Thus, - the 'teaches' perceived' thef-- . 

• . '..selves as having tra'ns%rred^the concept of ^dividual i-^g instruction frqni • 
their* network summer, program jnto actua V practi^ce, in the regi/iar school vear ^ 
^' . a. further attempt to examine the efiec^ of the .summer network 'p^ogfam, . 

indepth teacher in.terv>ew was conducted' with twenty- four randomly set&tteti 
.network teachers. Two teachers' fVom each of the twelve network schoo"! 

d-istricfcs were chosen to ^ in-terviewed in the middle of >hv- school ?e^r bv * ' 

a staff member, from the Educational Developement Center if ^i 1 lersvji i le State 
College. 'A?l ,twenty-four^teachers had oarticipated in their respective 
, network summer ind-tvidJal ijed instruction worksifops. ^Ut .l./errv ^o-.::^ teacher:: 
-were d^^ed. to respo'id to questions ^regarrfing the^ of fecti veocss if tt»e rcrwdrk 
prqtg^m, and responses- vere subsequently^ r'ecorded ^ the Teacher Interview 
■form (see Appendix C). ^he compiled resul ts . f rom the teacher interv^'ew ar-e ^ ' 
; ■ presented in^Tabie III. ■ As Table III indt^j^s, al 1 ' ceache'-o felt that the 
network progranrfulf i ";■! ed ' tneirstexpectations in that the individual school " • 
districts supported therii in applying the Work- shop techniques. Futherpiore, 
, the pract-'^caj :ty of using, lee rning stations, games, and contracts in the 
classroom was ■. :-wed by the majority of the teachers as d'\rect outcomes of ■ 
the summer p-cg \v. In addition, the partiQipd^ts asked that Millersv-'lle 
St3{e College conf^r.ji to. provide more of th^ sam.e tyo? of training with^a '. 
^ 'greater emp'hasis.or area of Socl«l ^Studies. This finding wss consistent 
. wi'th the objective ^aia" gathered through. the teacher-use survey>which .showed 
that Social Studies t^nrhniques had not joeer\ as well integrated into the 
:,dSsrocm. as the arr-^s roinmun^-ca "ion skills and mathejnatics. 

Thus, "^hc resu' vf .of the -teacher-use survey and interview indicate -that 
, V ;^^hers perceiyed the sun-;er program as-havi-ng -brought -abc-t change i!n the 
use that they make or the.varicDus methods .of rifdividual izing instruction. 
If lencners'', judc^ejient is con??idered a criterion of actual classroor^^change, • 
^ d-^' then the effectiveness of the summer worrs^ • ' 1975 appears to have been 

;^transterred into the --egular classroom 1 976. . ^ 
/ a result of haying spent tHo years in chancing the behavio*" of ' • 

ciassroom ^eaphers, it seemed appropriate that /ttempts be made to examine 
■ the effects of such change upon the academic achievement and school-relate., 
attitudes of yo^jngsters in the regular school year. In the- next section »' 
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data, gathered' from a model network: school "d^sxricts will be presented, - Such 
data^ was ..based on both'cross-sectional a^id long.i tudT,nal achievement data, and 
al^o cr^ss.-sectionas a±t1tudii1al .data* ' ^ * ^' 



' . • .X TADLE in • 

NUMBER OF NETWORK TEACHER RESRQNSES TO EACH'QUESTION 
^ , ' CF-TEAtHER INTERVIEW FORM (N=24) 



HQw^dld you get 1ntQ the wprksfipp? 
22 - Flyers, announcements atsc 



school.' 

. < 2 -V Had to go. - * ^ y ^ 

When'you signed up, what^did you^antidfpate. getting from^the workshoj)? 
18 -^Hands-on experience*. . 

5'7 ^Sharing with others. • I 

^24 - rdeias on individualized instruction. - - ^ - 
^20 - Techniques of Open- education. ^ * • . 

- " ■' - . ^ ^ * 

"Were. your anticipations filled? How? . • 

24 ~^Y^s. Th^workshop did v/hat it adverttsed to do. j ^ 

What was particularly helpful* In th^ workshop?. \, 
20 - Work time ta do tilings. * " v • , 

• 15 - New ideas. ^ . . ■ y ^ 
10 - Sharipg with others. : ' 

5. - Having access to consultants. ' ' ^ - 
24- Having access to materials. to make things, and time; 

What needs ?o be ir^proved? , - . - . 

' 6 - Would like rrore .time to- work on projects and exOiange ideas.- 
1*- More theory. ' % 

How has the 'v/ork shop affected your practice of^ education? 
^ a. Your dai )y routine : Answers varied according to experience. 
^ b. W-I^erials: Using more games and^stations; more *teacher-made 
• inaterial. 
c. Organisation : Same as* *'a". 

• d. Techniques of Instruction :, More use of games, stations, 

contracts. 

e. Methods of Evaluation :. Using skill sequences a bit more. 

Self checking used more. 

How does your schoo' as an institution facilitate or support your :y\ 
.application of workshop techniques? Consider the climate, 'policies, 
rules, regulations cj^d expectations^^ regarding teaching responsibilities 
24 - Almost all said their sTchools supported them. . ' 
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8. How does your school hampet yoS? 

4 - Not enough money fpr paterijals, 
2C - -X)oes not hamper. * 



*What are your needs ilbwwith regard tij^furthe/ training or assistance?^ 

2 - More primary ideas^. ^ * ^ 
t,^ 18.- Using modef"n> techniques in !ST?cia1ystud>es science^ 
10 -"More of the same thing (hands-on^ 



10. .Who do you see as having the? potential *to meet your needs? 
i Very few responses here. ^ * ^ # 

6 - Mr. Ira Light, Millers^ville State College 
1 - -Mr^. Robert-.Stambaugh, ^ershey (social studies) 



A 



11." W^jatf* suggest iion5 do you have for "future programs of thi's^.ncr.ure? ' 

;16 - More of the same. . ; , ' - • ^ 

. 2 - Teacl^rs In our' district should sharfe ideas. OHte a year.- \ 
v' :2-- Same l?hings-^ut .specific su^^ect areas highl ighted ^e^^h* day\ 
' * 5'- Diagnosttc^frescriptive Teaching. " 
10 - Social Studies. 
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. ; CHfLOPEN'S ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTITUDE -DATA 

» 

In t^e previous •section, teacher opinion data gathered during tne renu 

school year, i975-l976. for the twelve partiaipat^ng network schools vf^\ . 

presented, Th\s tlat-a dealt with the usage teachers were niakirrc dur'^ng rr.e 

school ygar of the techniques" cf individualizing instruction. With the 

current enphasis dn educational accountat)i 1 i ty, it seeir^ed appro^ir]ate that 

deta be gathered beyc'nd the teacTier opinion dirnenslorJ tu examine the*pffect? 

the program has h^d upon the academic performance and attituae of yo'^r;cste>'' 

who were in -cl assroons of teachers who hdd been trained in t' r;etwor:. j»qc» 

In this section' children's acntevement and, attitude dat3 of tne 

network s'chool district programs will be presented. \ , 

• .... 

. PROCEDURE 

SAMPLE : V' * . - . ' 

The school distr-^'ct involved in the present analysis is Ju^^dred \\\ a 
rural area in Western Pennsylvania, outside^an industrial c^ty v^/ith a popu-' 
•ation of approx^'^'rrtely 6C,000. The incone level cf the families in the. 
district varies wide';/ with middle to upper middle class famil-ies forri::ing 
one segment, and the ct^er end ^of the income spectrum consisting of vjral 
poverty faJiT'' lies, "^he district itself has been educational 1 v involved in 
trying to bring about -ndiv'dual ^zed programs for the past severa- yecrs, 
and has achieved 'vcr^ ^^hq u jgrees cf such individualization in thr^ dist^^ict 
c^c^oo^s. The presen^t .^•^'O'y^is will- center on three af these schools, one gf 
wn^ch the school dis',^*?:.^ reels represents a r;iode1 of individualized 
ir.^t' "ction. The. other two include a -school which has similar popjlalicn 
youngsters to 'the model school, but has nol pro^r^ssed totally in the area^' 
of individualized instr^jction, and a schoo' . ^SGnting rvigh I.Q. children 
from middle to upper middle class income parents. 
TESTING PROCEDURE: ' " ^ 

— ^ — o 

In the spring of T974, children who were in the thfr'i grade in t\\e 
school district under analysis were given the Comprehensive Test of Basic 



Skills, This standardized instrument yielded scores on the factors of 
Reading, Language, Mathetii3rtics, a TotBl of these three area, Reference, 
Science, and SodaV Studies. In the spring of 1976 a similar test was aga\n 
given to all students in both the third and fifth grades in the school dis- 
.t^ct. The majority of the fifth>7grade students had been tested as third 
graders in the spring/of 1974.... ^ 

In' addition to^^tl^ achievement testing, youngsters in the school dis- • 
trict were also given a third grade atfitudinal measure (Faces Questionnaire, 
Anttonen, 1974). This^atti tlidinal instrument yielded scores on three fac- 
tors: School Climate, Independent Study, and School Work, along with a com- 
bined total score across the three factors. For a sample. of the instrument 
itself and a description of the scoring of the instrurr.ent , ^see Append-'x D. 
Student attitudes in the fifth grade were measured by a Semantic t)ifferentia1 

'designed by Anttonen, 1974;. ' This Semantic Di fferenf^al technique tapped 
fr^elings of students ab©ut R«c(ding, Me, Social Studies, ScnocT-, Arithmetic. 

-?.nd Science.. A copy o this attitude instrument and scoring procedure 
appears in Appendix^ E. " . ' 

A NALYSIS OF DA T^"-: . - 

Since t'-^e sa.-'ol es -from the three schools are not either truly random or. 
coriparable, the uatu. analyst's will be p>"esented in descript^e terms only, 
without statistical rests of inference. The data, will be divided into three 
major 'sections : i1) Ci^oss-sectional analysis of ttie standardized ^ 
achievement data, (2; longi tudinal analysis of the achievement ^data, and (3) 

""a final section dealing with the tv;o attitude measures, In a7<l comparisons ; 
the "^hree ^schools ontlioed aoove will be used so that a ijiodel individualized 
instruct-ion school w:!' bo compared with a similar student population school, 
and a schooJ with a higher n'ntell igemce, more affluent student population.' 

The stet-i sties presented will include means and standard deviations for 
both the achievement and attitude /measures . addition, meaa^d standard, 
deviations will also be calculated for tf-^e ydin:: -i-ich ahve been made^fo^r^ 
those youngsters who were tested on the achievenient measure in the springs 
of 1974 and 1976. The achievement means w411 use as their unit of analysis 
. gradp equivalents obtained from the raw scores on the various subject tests 

-an^ the attitude measures will use as their unit of analysis the^ simple raw 
scores- obtained-^or the various factors , on the two insfrumerits. In order to 



simplify the presentation of the results, tt^e model indiviuud i zed instruction 
school will be ciesignated in th^ report simply h% theWmlel Sl'ioqI, the 
similar student population school will be labeled tFie ParalJel Scnool, and 
the higner intelligence, a-ffluent student population will be referred J:o as 
Atypical School . ^ ^ 



^ ^ CROSS-SECTIONAL. ACHIEVEMENT DAJA 

As outl ined. previously, ach^ievement data was gathered in the spring of 
1576 for youngj^ters in Grades 3 and 5, via the Comprehensive Test ct Basic 
"Skills. Table IV presents the/ieans and standard devialionr. in g^^dde 
. equivalent units for Grade 3 for the various subtests Lhis ins ir ^i.e- ' . 
• he analysis is separated into the three schools: The Mo(iel scnv^o • , the 
Parallel schoo:, and** the Atypical school. As can be seen 1 ^om Taole IV, 
youngscers jn the Atvpical • school achieved higher arad3 equivalent means o;v 
^ all measui^es of the 'achievement battery when compared to the other' tv;o school 
When the i^-cdel school is compared to the" Parallel school, 6 out of 7 
^)chieyement £'.:b"tes.ts. have higher, mean grade equivalents {"aVoring the Model 
school. As ca;: wo. further seen form Table IV, n/ean qrade equivalent differ- 
* ^e-KC-s of greater t'-^-: .50 occurred for the areas of Language and Reference, 
with the greatest ■.: . r^erences (.83) occurring in the area of Reference. 
O^'^tferences of <\ and .50 mean grade equivalents favoring 'the ,^'iodei school 
^ocourred for the s'jo^ests of Coeial .Studies, Mathematics and Total. I";;- 
. other two are^s, .Sc'e.tce and R.^ad-^'ng, wepe within .20 or less mean grade 
ecu'v^leiit units' f )r vr^ rwo schools. ^ ^ ' ^ < 

• able V pVe-:-^ts the »iieans and standard deviations in grad equivalent 
^.units ^or 3,ade 5 the three comparative schools. Although the differences 
A . noi as fi^arkec as Grade 3, youngsters in the Atypical . school ^G^nieved 
•-ig^-er g^^ade equiva'en^ rr^eans on 6 out "^'^e 7 sjjbtests on the CoriiprGnensi ve 

rTowevGr7~for the i.-ut:. Re^e^^^noe, the h'^o^ost - 
j;ean grade '-equival ent occurred in the Mod$l school. 

In- the comparison of the Model school iwth the Parallel fechco^, 6 out 
of 7 of the ac'^ievement subtests had higher n^.ean grade Grjuivalents in the 
'NOdel school. A further examination of Table V reveals that the Greatest- 
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difference^ (1 -I"! ) occurred in the area of Reference. Differences of -35 to 
.50 mean grade equivalents favoring the f^odel school occurred in the subteslis C 
"of Social Studies, Science^ and Language. * The other three areas, -Reading, 
Total/ and Mathematics-, were within'. ?S or less >eafl- grade? equivalent -units 
for the .two schools. * ' \ ^ 

In, addition to the actual grade equHa\ent scores, the- Comprehensive Test 
of BasK' Skills also provided for Grade 3 only, a predicted grade equivalent 
achievement score fcrased' on an ihtell igence. measure-, for each of- "the subtests. 
By tal<ing the difference between actual and anticipated achievement, a 
discrepancy score was obtained with a "positive score 'indicating achievement 
above -prediction, and a negative score indicating achievement below^ prediction. 

Table VJ presents the mean's and standard deviations for these discrepancy ■ 
scores on 1976 third grade data" for the three co^npa^ative schools*. As Table , 
VI showSi the Atypical school had the highest mean discrepancy scores for" the 
subtests of Reading, Science, and Social Studies. The Model school had the 
highest mean discrepancy scores for-the subtests of Language, Refsreijce, and 
Total. Negative mean discrepancy scores were obtained for all three schools 
in the area of Mathematics. . 

. In comparing-, the Model school with the"Para\lel school, it is interesting 
to note that higher mean discrepancy scores favoring this'Model school occurred - 
in "6 out of 7 subtests, with .the "biggest differences occurring for the subtests 
of Reference (1 . 10)-, Language .(. 64) , arid Social Studies (.59). 

In addition to the:data obtained in L976 for Grade^3 youngsters,' similar 
discrepancy scores were available for a sample of students who were in the 
third grade in each of tlie three schools in the sprang of 1974".' Table VII 
giVes the means and standard deviations for each sfhool for 'the 1974 
discrepancy data. . ' 

For presentation of e"ither the gain or loss f?)r the mean discrepancy 
from 1974 to 1976 for each. of the schools, a figure was prepared showing tie 
difference between the mean grad equivalent .•'--crepa-ncy, scores for the" two 
year period. XSe'e Tables VI,; VII and'F.igure 4). .Gains were presented- by bar 
graphs above the zero point in the figure, and losSes were represented by 
bar graphs below the zera point in the figure. As Tables ^I. VII, and Figure 
.4- show,- ^e largest gains in the discrepancy scored occurred in the Model school 
for the areas of Language (.18 to v^5). Reference (.65 to 1.17), and Soc/ial ' 



studies (.08 to .60). The next largest gain occurred for the Atypical school 
in the area'of Social Studies (..39 to .86). All other g-ins or lasses for 
tlie threg comparative schools were .35 or. less. 

Tnus, tfie results, of the cross.-sectional achievement data basica^lv show 
that the Atypical school has higher overall achievement in ter^ns wean grade 
equivalent scores on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills for; . both Grade '3 
and Grade 5. However, the comparison between the Model school 
and the Parallel school show coasistentlv -higher achivemef)t scores for the 
Model school. Furtherrrore, when, the factor of I.Q. -is taken into a ccObr.t» t-he 
Model schoolshows the greatest gain for..5- out .of the'7'ach1evement 'Vj»:tests. 
in the period from 1974 to 1976r I-n add^4ion^ th^ area^; whic*^ consistently^ 
stand out in^ favor of the Model school are Reference, Scc'al -ind 
Language. . 'This is not surprising, since the goal of tud"? vio^ja' i '.i^g 
instruction is to have youngsters seek knowledge and informa t'": en i r^d'^-^ef^deri* ' y. 
Also, -the emphasis of the individualized progran in tnre^Mode- school has been 
p«^edominantly in the curritulum areas of Language Arts and Social StL -^es. 

In^^the next section, data based on the longitudinal analysis cf the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills will be presented. ' • ' 



•. - ... LONGITUDINAt, ACHIEVEMENT DATA , 

' * " ■ - ' ' ♦ ' .. 

As outlined in the section on Procedures, a sample of .youngsters in eaclr 
of. ths- three comparative schools had been tested both in the. spring of 1974 
and 1976 with the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. Table VIII presents 
*the grade-equivalent' means and standard deviations for both Grade 3. and' 
Grade 5 longi'tud^nal data on each of the seven subtests. . In addition, the 
table also gives the mean and standard deviation for the gain scores calculated 
from the differences between the grade equivalent scores for these two testing 
times. The tabl6 also presents the mean and standard deviation for" the 
intelligence test given when the youngsters were in Grade 3 in 1974. 

.As can be seen from Table VIII the larg^t mean grad# equivalent gain, 
for the areas , of Reading, Mathematics, Total and SpciaV'Studies occurred in 
the Atypical sthbol . However, for the area of Reference,^ the greatest mean 
gain (3.28) was in the Model school. The differences between the three schoojs 
were all within approximately .30 mean grade equivalent units for the areas- , 
,of Language and Science. , . , 

In comparing .the Model school with the- Parallel- school, five out of the 
seven subtests' (Reading, Total, Reference, -Science, and Social Studies) had 
higher mean grade equivalent scores in tl>e Model school.^ -The biggest mean 
difference occurred in the areas of Refereace ('.94) and Reading- (.53). For 
the other t'hr.ee, subtests, MathemativS, Science,' and Social Studies, differences 
' cf .30 or less mean grade equivalents- were found between the two schools. 
lire two subtests which favored .the Parallel school were' Language and 
Mathematics, although differences of ,.30 or less- mean grade equivalent units 
occurred in both cases. ' ^ 

Thus, the results of th"e longitudinal achievement data, analysi-s show - 
that the Atypical school brings about greater overall acliievement ga.ins on' 
the majority of subtests of the Qomprehervsive Test of Basic Skills. However^- ^ 
1t is interesting to, note that in an area o^" ^"ndividualization. Reference, 
the greatest ^ain was made in the Model, school,, '^his result is consistent 
|Hj;^th the goal' of the "program, wMch seeks to have youngsters gain information ^ 
and knowledge in a self-seeking manner. 

In the next section, data based on the children's attitudes for the 



.comparison of the three schools will be presented. 

ATTITUDE DATA . ' 

* ■ -■ . 

As outlined in the section ef Procedures, attitudinal data^was gathere'd' 

for yoiingsters who were in Grades 3 and 5 for the three comparative schools 

in thespring of 1976. Children who were in Grade 3 were, given the -Faces 

Test. (See Appendix 0) yfelding scores on three factors: School Climate,' ^ 

Independent Study, «^nd School rWork. In addition, a total score was obtained 

by adtiing across all the items which were included in this scale. Table IX 

presents the means and standard- deviations for the three comparative schools. 

As can -be seen for Table IX children in the Model school had a higher mean . 

attitude score for the subtest of Independent Study, School Work, and also 

for the Total, For the factor of School (Tlimat^, the Parallel school had the 

highest mean attitude. ^ ' 

For youngsters in arade 5, a semantic differential instrument was 
utilized. (See Appendix E), This technique -tapped six affective dimensicfns; 
Reading, Me, Social Studies, School , Mathematics, and Science. Table X 
presents the means and standard deviations Tor^-the three comparative schools ^ 
for these six concepts. As -Table X shows, higher mean attitude scores were 
obtained for the Model school in 5 out of the 6 dimensions: Reading, Me, 
Social Studies, School, and Mat'iematics. , For the concept of Science, ^Ke 
highest mean occurred in the Atypicajl school* 

If one views the contbtined results; cf the third and fifth grades, it is 
interesting^ to note that for eight of the ten measures a higher mean attitude 
^score was fbund in the Model school. This result is consistent with one 
oi the objectives* of an individual ized program, namely that youngsters who 
are given more choice and freedom In seeking knowledge Independently should 
have "better" attitudes toward, school and school work *wh^n ''compared to^ youngsters 
who are. involved in more, '^traditional" based programs. ■ 

• . ; CONCLUSION " 

* ■ . t ... 

The results of the comparison of the three schools Involved in the present • 

analysis present som? Interesting- findings. Obviously, the findings support 



the view that inte.l 1 igewe' is still ctosel^ related to the achievement of 
youngsters. This is revealed ifi the. consistently higher mean^ grade" 
equivalent scores. for the school with a student population which can be 
charactei-ized as of upper intellSdS^nce, and cotnang from homes which are in 
tHiB middle to upper socio-economic T»$vel . ' ' 

However-, the, data also shows- that youngsters who have bfen exposed to 
an individualized curriculum can achieve greater growth and perform at a 
higher level in certain spe-cific areas of skill development. Such youngsters 
achieved and gained in the skill of Reference which "tapped their abiTtty to 
work independently. In .a-ddition, the verbal areas of language, and Social > 
Studies! also showed a hig.h level of achievement. For the areas ,ofv Mathematics; 
Reading, and Science, youngsters' who were expQsed to such an individualized 
•approach* did not tend to do less well -than youngsters who Were exposed to -a 
more "traditionally" based curriculum • 
V • The data also tended to support the view that children in an, individtlaTiz 
• program have better attitudes toward school and its sub'jects. * Again, this is 
not surprising, since one of the" major goals of an individualized instrucito.n 
is to make learning more errjoyable and hence bring a^bout better school and 
-school- related' affect. • 

Obviously, the schooT^strict involved in, the present .analysis has made 
a commitment to the wnole area, of ihdividuaTizing instruction. All the 
schools in the di:;':vict a'-e presently seeking to develop this method whi^h is 
already establish^? in the Model school. The school district itself is not 
interested -in making claims that. its approach is bringing about great gains 
in.achieve.Tient, and estabi is'rfing. entirely new modes of instruction.^ "Rather, 
they feel that they ere attempting instructional methods which seem to'tri.ng . 
about better results 'n some areas, and this report. tends to support their' 
elaim. Hopefully, other school districts will want to examine- the technic^ues 
■ and tactics which have brouaht about %he success achieved by the particular 
school system involved in this section of t. c; present report." 
" ' ' In addition to A»e effect the Network- Program has had upon the schools 
involved, the program has also "impacted the scholarly endeavors of 
Millersville State Col'iege. The n^ section will .highlight this selected 
outcome. ' 



TABLE IV . s 

GRADE 3, GRADF, EQUIVALENT MEAI^S- AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
{.FOR 1976 COMPREHENSIVE TEST OP BASIC SKILLS) 
■ . ^0\{ THREE COMPARATIVE SCHOOLS 



Model School Parallel School ' Atypical- School 

,(N=25) (M=32)- (N=50) 

Mean Std. Dev. • Mean ^Std. Dev. Mean Std, Dev. 

L ■■ ■■' t I 

. 4.27. 1.91 • ■ 4.08 1,99 5.24 '- 2.04 

4.84 2,28 • . 4.33 ' 2.38 5.21 2.14 

4.06 1.41 • '3.59 '1.3^ 4.44 1.32 

.4,23. 1.68 3.81. 1./ 4.79 1.6K 

4,96 . 2.49 4.13 2.0^ 5.56 2.23' 

. 4,37 1.99 4,39 2.25 5.78 2.21 

4.50 1.93 4;01 ?.]] ' 5.63 ■" 2.48'' 
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TABLE V' 

GRADE 5 GRADE EQUIVALENT MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS' 
(FOR 1976 COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASir,$-KILLS) 
. f^CR TflR€E 'COMPARATIVE SCHOOLS 



i 



.Subtest 


Model School 
(N=57) 
Mean Std. Dev. 


Parallel School 

{N-64) 
Mean Std. Dev. 


Atypical School 

(N=58) 
Mean Std. Dev. 


Reading , 


6.23 2.22 • 


• 6.00 


, 2.01 




Lartguage 


■ 6.^37 ■ : 2.59 


6.01 


•2.24 


6.40 " 2.51 


Matheniofics 


5.44 1.71 • 


6.46 


' 2.36 • 


• 6.61 2.12 


Total 


6.27- 1.89 ; 


6.06 


1.91 ' 


6.'42 2.2a 


Reference • * 


8.18 ^ 2,82 . • 


• 

•7.06 


2.81 


6.82 2.96 


Science 


6.'95' • 2.71 


6.57 


2.39 


fr.99 3.04 


Social Studies 

t 


./ 6-.60' 2.64 

• 


6.11 


2.58^ 

* 


^ 6.70 ^ 3.23 . 


* 
1 

0 

' «r 


• t 


.35 

• 
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^ ' TABLE VI 

^AOE 3 DISCREPANCY SCORE MEANS AND STANDARD PEVIATIONS 
(FQR 1976 COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS) " 
% • FORVhRCE comparative SCHOOLS 



Subtest 



Medel School 
• (N=20) 
^'ean Std. Dev. 



Parallel School 
(N=28}^ • 
Mean Std. 'Dev. 



Atypical School 

' (N-47), 
Mean Stcf. Dev. 



1 Reading 


.25' " 

■ ' ^ 


.99 


• .18 


.86 


.41 


1.24 


Language 
. Ma then:. Jcs 


.75 % 
' -.09 


1.66 
" .86- 


- .11 
-.35 


1.05 
.81 


^.05 
-.09 


' 1.42 
• ..89 


Total. 


.23 






' .86 , 


.06 


.99 


* 

Reference 


1.17 


1.91 ' 


.07 


1^^2 


• • 

• '.95 . 


1.64 


. Science 

• * 




1.00 


.31 ' 


1.36 


: .90 


T.45 


Social Studies 


.6^0 


1.13 


.01 


■ 'i.is- 


. ' .86 


'1.55 



■ ..TABLE VII 

GRADE.3 OISCI^EPANCY SCORE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
(FOR 1974 COMPREfinSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS) 
FOR THREE, COMPARATIVE SCHOOLS 





/ 










• MQdel School 

(N=24) 
Mean- Std. Dev. 


PJirallel School 

(N=21) 
Mean StdJ D^v. 

1 


Atypical School 
(N=29) ^ 
• Mean Std. Dev. 


.08 




.06 


.59 


.37 


1.06 


.18 


".1M5 


;i9 


. ' .96 . 




1.43 


• .23 


/ .85 


-\ 


.62 


L04 


.87 




.80 


.01 


\ .51 


.19 


.87 


. .65 


• 

1.43 * 


.24 


.','1.20 ^ 


, .68' 


1.51 

• 


.16 


1.11 


' -26 

• 


'1.05 


.72 

• 


1.73 


.08 


1.33 - 


-.25 


* « 


' 39 

i s 


1.44 



TA^E VIII 

GRADE 3 and' b GRADE EQUIVALENT AND I.Q. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

» 

- FOR 1 974-1 976,C0MPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 
FOR THREE COMPARATIVE SCHOOLS 

, ( 

'Model School Parallel School Atypical School 



r 



ERIC 



y 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


# 

Mean 


S 


.D. 


— 

i.Q. jrd Grade 


1 01 . 08 


13. 51 


/, • 
y/. /b 


11 AC 

1 1 .yb 


1 1 ^0 


1 C 
It) 


no 


Reafling ' 










3 . HI? 


1 

1 




V orQ oraoe 


J. OD 


1 * / D 


7 fin 


t . ^0* 


5th Grade . 




1 Qft 

1 * 70 








2 


70 


Gam 


Z. 3d 


1 oc 


1 oo 


LOI 


2. /O 


1 




- 

Language 










5.89 




,50 


3rd Grade 


4.14 


2.02 


3.85 


1.63 


2 


5th Grade 


5.96 


2.40 


5.85 


2.50 


7.94 


3 


00 


Gain 


1 00 


1 . iO 


. 2*00 


1 . Do 


2.0D 


1 . 


A9 


Mathematics 
















3rd Grade 


4.37 


1.47 


3.80 


1.15 


4.84 


1. 


27 


5th Grade 


6.39 


1.71 


6.07 


, 2.39 


•7.50 


. 2. 


20 


uain 


0 AO 


. y8 




1 09- 

1 .qC 


c.bb 


. 1 . 


/IT 


h 

To Lai 
















3rd Grade 


h AO 

4.08 


1 'en 
1 .57 


3. 68 


1 . lo 


c oo 


1 . 


/b 


. 5th Grade 


5.15 


1.78 


5.68 


1.98 


. 7.80 


2. 


51 


Gain 


2.07 


.85 


2.00 


1.20 


2.52 


1. 


21 


Reference 












J 
















3rd Grade 


0 r *- 


1.99 


3.78 


1.92 


5.72 


2. 


40 


. 5th Grdde* 


7. SO 


' 2.74 


6.12 


2.65 


8.64 


2. 


93 


Gain 




2.07 


2.34 


2.36 


2.92 


1. 


95 


Science 










t 






3rd Grade 


4. -17 


.1..84 


3.94 


1.89 


6.05 


2. 


12 


5th Grade 


6.74 


2.51 


6.12 


l.ll 


8.63 


2. 


94 


Gain 


2.57 


1.94 


2 18 


1.50 


2.58 


1. 


63 


Social Studies 
















3rd Qrade 


3.80 


1.75 


3.30 


1.32 


5.48 


2. 


84 


5th Grade ^ 


6.42 


2.60 


5.75 


2.81 


8.44 


3. 


15 


Gain 


2.62 


- 1.80 


2.45 


1.90 


2.96 


2. 


14 



TABLE IX 

GHAOt 3 MEANS AND STANDARD DfVIATIONS FOR 1976 FACES ATTITUDE TEST 

FOR THRfF 'OMPARATIVE SCHOOLS 

\ 



Mcdel School Parallel School Atypical School 

(N=20) (N=28) (N^47) 

Attitude Variable .Mea n Std. Dev. Mean Std. Dev. " Mean Std. Dev. 



School Climate 


19.90 ' 


2.61 


20.50 


2.94 


19.32 


2.05 


Independent Study 


.Ts.io 


2.15 


14.14 


* 

2,94 


14.51 


1.98 


Schoo" Work 


11.60 


3.15 


10.79 


3.32 


9.60 


2.78 


Tptal 


46.60 


6.39 


45. 'JS 


6.91 


43,19 


4.74 
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. TABLE X- 

GRADE 5 means' AND STANDARD. DEV I Af IONS 
FOR. lD/6' SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL ATTITUDEJEST 
FOR THREE COMPARATIVE SCHOOLS 



Subtest- 
.-*« 

Reading • ' 
•Me ^ 

Social S^:i(fTis 
School 
Mathematics 
Science- 



Model School'- 
'• '(N=57) 
Mean Std. Dev. 

J?2.39 • 2.73.,. 

22.25 2:97 



22.47 
22.82 
23.93 
22.65 



2.63 
3.15 
3.24 
3.35 



Parallel Schoo-l 

(N=54) 
Mean Std. Dev. 



22.19 
22.17 
21.92 
21.58 
^22.05 
22.27 



2.78 
3,52 
3.01 
2.80 
3.37 
2.89 



Atypical School 
• .(N=58) 
Mean Std-. Dev. 

22.09 2.90 

21.64 3.17 

21.24 4.15 

21. 3r 3.68. 

22..50 -4.19 

23.33 3.45 



GENERAL IMPACT- OF PROGRAM UPON COLLEGE . 
"* ' ' . , ■ ♦ 

* * ■ ' ■ ■ 

In. the previous three sections, data gathered from the teachers and 

children of«.the network program has been presented. In addition to the . 

r^isuHs which have been outlined in these sections, the network program has 

also, had an impact upon the Teacher Education program of Millersville State 

, College. All the" teachers who have been involved 1n the summer programs 

have registered either for graduate credit or inservice credit ir; a set of 

workshops known as the 530 Series. In Table XI is a listing of the number of 

Individuals who have registered during the four-ye"ar period of the, sunnier 

network workshops. These individuals registered for either tducation 537 - 

Selected Teaching Strategies; Ed 538 - Diagnostic and Frescript.i^^3 Teaching; 

Ed 539 - Indn'idual izing Instruction through the Identification c:'' Lear"m"ng 

Styles; or Ed SSC'^' Educating the Gifted and Mentally Talented. According 

to statewide procedures, each of these workshops -+^as a developed course 

description with objectives, activities and eval uatioa procedures . Basically 

teachers who were involved, for the f irstf time with'tTie network- .program took 

Education 537. Teachers wh.o were in their second and third v;orKshops" took ^ 

Education 538 and^539;' an^i teachers who were involved in their fourth , summer 

took Educa-tibn 530. However, it should be noted because of the current 

interest in the gifced and talented, some teachers took Education 530 during 

their first network experience. 

As a result o"^ th#. identification of new areas of instruction in 
elementary eudcat^on, as outlined Jn ^the titles of the 530 worksh^)ps,. tlae 
EJ-ementary Education Department at Millersville State College developed un 
undergraduate course in the &rea of open education. This course was an 
outgrowth o-f; the earlier network, program and the workshop entitled Selected 
Te?cni;ig Strategies. As the later workshops ^(538^ 5^9, and 530) '.demonstrate 
the need for instruction in these areas% it > hoped that"-the Elementary 
Education Department curricula can be modified lc. include these new topics. 

In addition to serving as a Catalyst for change in the elementary 
education program, the network endeavor has aTso provided data for scholarly 
activity. A professor In the Elementary Education Department has completed 
his doctoral thesis- utiliziiig da tat 'gathered- from the model network program 



highlighted in Section II!. ""This thesis wa^ completed at Temple University 
in the spring of 1978 and is entitled ''Effects of an Open Versus Traditional 
Instructional ^Program". *^lso underway at Temple Un(iver!5ity is another doctoral 
thesis which is being written by a school -.administrator in the lancaster . 
Area. This thesis has as its pndppsed title,- "The Relationship Between, 
Selected/Characteristics ^of School Districts and the-ilnstalldt^on of an 
Eclucational Innovation".^- Data "gathered in this study, it- is hoped, will 
provide ^ore information about the actual relationships between the degree 
of change and selected demographic variables. Hopefully, the, data gathered 
in' this study will appear in a subsequent report to be completed in the' year 
^1978-1979. , ^ ^ 

Thus, the network program has had an impact upDn the college.* Not only 
has the college gained monies for ^graduate credit, but also educational 
change has occurred in the Elementary Department Undergraduate Program. 
Also,, be^cause of the trust involved ^'n the network approach, data has been 
freely available for scholarly activity. This empirical aspect of the net- 
vvork program offers even more potential for future, systematic 1'nvestigation. ^ 

As caa be ascertained from the present report, the network program 
has generated change, mDt lDnly in selected school ^districtSx^'n Pennsylvania, • 
but also in MillersviTle State College. In this day of dwindling, college 
enrollments and, "drying up" of graduate, educational . cl ientele, perha^<t^he 
network model, offers one possible approach for colleges and universities irP"^-.^ 
their instruction of teacher-educators. Such an approach demands that 'the ' 
coll-eges and universities do not c ontinue to exist solel>^ within the, confines 
of their academic camp'jse s \ Rather, an attempt must be made to reach the 
customer and ^ deliver the products tn the actual physical surroundings of the 
buyer. No longer can the mountain of educational knowledge exist isolated 
from the community it serves; rather t e mountain must move out to its 
constituents. . 
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TABLE XI 



NUMBER -OF TEACHERS INVOLVED IN NETWORK 



PROGRAM DURING PERIOD 1975 TO 3978 



-4 



Number 



975 



276 



1976 

J. 

237_ 



1978 



235^ 



V ; 



i 
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APPENDIX A :v 



SUWER HAPPENING EVALUAT79NT0RM 
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45 



Suimier 



Happeni'ng EvaluJition 
"Sunmer, '^976 . . 



In order to provide some information for the developnifixit and 
Improvenient of future Summer Happening programs, we wonder if you 
might take the time to complete the following form. In addition, 
.space is provided at the end of the form for written conments. 
All answers are strictly confidential, and we want to encourage . 
you to respond openly. 

To complete the form, just -check the appropriate smal.l box 
which eicpresses your feelings on the particular subject or 
concept. ' , • • . 

The first four. categories on the left of the form deal with 
the effectiveness of the presentation for the particular subject 
or concept. For example, if you feel that the presentation on 
contracts was an'effective one, then check tljS small box which ^'s 
labelled "EffectiveV". i .e. ' ■ 



Very • 
Effective 



Effective 



-A 



Little 
Effect 



No 
Effett ' 



The next three categories deal with importance. For example, 
if you feel that contracts is an important activity and should 
be included in future Summer Happening programs, th.en check the 
small box that indicates "Should be included," i.e. - 



Shoufd Should ' Should 
I Be Included I Be Optional {Be^Excluded 



PHILOSOPHY OF OPEN EDUGATIQN PRES£NTATION 



Very 

Effective 



Effective 



LittJe- 
Effect 



Np «* 
Effect 



Should 
Be included 



Should 
Be Optional 



Should 
&e Excluded 
> _^ 



• SCHEDULING AND ORGANIZING 



( — iziv^~iz:Y"~Tiiy^ncz:^ /: — czv — e=y~~^ 

I: Verv Littte No Should 1 Should 1 Shmilri 



J. Very 
\ Effective 



Effective 



-A 



Little 
Effect 



As. 



No 
Effect 



Should. 
Be Included 



Should 
Be Optional 



Should 
Be Excluded 



MAKING GAMES 



Elective » 



Little 
Effect 



vA 



No 
Effect 



LZV C 



Should 
Be included 



Should j Should 
Be Optional {se Excluded 



CONTRACTS 



I Effective \ 

[Effective j"™"'® 1 Effect { .Effect 



No 



Should 
Be included 



A 



Should 
Be Optional 



Should A 
Be Excluded] 



F^ACKETS 



Effective 



A^ 



little 
Efrect 



No 
Effect 



Should 



Be Included 



Should 



A^ 



tional I B( 

-A 



Should ^ 



Be Optional i Be Excluded 



TEAM TEACHING 



Very 

effective 



Effective 
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Little 
Effect 



-A^ 



No 
Effect 



ShouW 
Be Included 



A 



Should 
Be Optional 



A 



Should 
Be ExcludgdJ 



4^ 



t 



RECORD KEEPING 



Very 

Effective 



Effective 



Little 
Effect 



1-^ 

No 
Effect 



Should 
Be Included 



Should 
Be Optional 



Should 
Be Excluded 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS ORGANIZATION 



Very 

Effective 



Effective 



V — i: 



Little 
Effect 



Nq 
Effect 



Should 
Included 



A. 



Should 
Be Optional 



Shouid ; - 



Be Excluded 



SOCIAL STUDIES ORGANIZATION 



, Very j Eft^ctive 1 >L'Jtle 
{ ^Effect I ve^^ { ^ \- Effect 



Effect 



Should 
Be Included 



Shoujp 



i 



Should 



Be Optional*; Be Excluded 



MATH 'ORGANIZATION 



/ ' \ .'V 



} very 
: Effective 



Effective - 



ittfe 
Eifect 



No . 
Effect 



Should 
Be Included 



2:. 



Should ' I Should 
Be Optional Ise Excluded 



.EA.^NING STATIONS 




/ CZY"- TZY 

Should Shouid 



Shouid 
Be Included 



Should I Should 
Be OpticnaiJ^e Excluded 



PARENT INVOlVEMLin; 



Very 

Effective 



Effective 



:tive] L 



ittle 
Effect 



No 
Effect 



Should 
Be. Included 



Should 
Be Optional 



Shquld 
Be Excluded I 
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ASE RESPOND TO TH£ FOLLOWING FOUR ITEMS: 
What part of the program was most valuable to you? 



What part of the program was least valuable to you? 



What areas, topics, or concepts would you like to have included in 
future programs? ^ 



In the''' space below, olease make any comments or suggestions you feel 
would aid us in planning future programs. 



APPENDIX B 
TEACHER-USE SURVEY 
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.TEACHER-USE SURVEY 
MILLERSVILLE STATE' COLLEGE 



.1 



Directions: 

The purpose of this, survey Is to determine .what teaching strategies you utilized 
last year ( before tbe wo rksho p) and^ those that you are tjtilizlng this yeax (afjter 
the wdrkshoo) . ^ 

On this f qnt ,->j:eaching^ethods are Roman minerals 'and subjects you might use, the 
methods in *^€( letters, of the alphabetic Below each^teaching mjBthod and /or subject 
are «ight (.8; boxes with adjectives which describe the xise of , a particular method. 
The four (4) bonces on the left refer to the use of a method during last school 
year (September 1974-June 1975). The four (4) boxes on the rj^ght refer to the use 
during this year (September.*i975-Present) . 

' \ - ' ' J- , 

In ^ the example below, the teaching method is:' I. Use .of Learning Contracts In; 
the subject area is: A. Communicatiqn Skills. The answer below shows that last 
year (September 197 4- June 1975) tt^^ resppndent- used this method occasionally, and 
that this year (September 1975-'^re<;e9t) ""sne has used it frequent! 

SAHPLE: * ^ ^ 



I. USE OF LEAKNING CONTRACTS IN: 

September 1974-^ June 1975 A, COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



ery 

requently 



J 



Frequently, j Occasionally ; Never 



Very — 
Frequently 



September 1975-Present 



.1 



Frequently. Occasionally Never 



* * ■ . ■ 

Please read each teochir,g method and/or subject area and Check the adjective In ^ 
each set of boxes which co<;t describe your use of the method last year and this 



Thank 



^ou h 



or ybur assistance in this survey. 
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TEACHER-USE SURVEY 



i. USE OF LEARNING CONTRACTS IN: 

* A. Communication Skills 

Scptembar 1974 - June 1975 September 1975 - -June 1976 



1~1 



i Verv 



Frequently 



Frequently j Occasionally 









Never , 






B. Mathematics 

September 1974 - June 1975 ^ September 1975 - June 1976 

Very' LZ 



j Very 



j Frequently [ Frequently 



Frequent W 



occasional ly ; Never 



' '1 

September 1974 - June 1975 




1 

Social 


Studies 


September ?.975 - Juria 19V 6 
















Very | i l_, ^ 







1 




Very 1 




j Frequently \ Frequently j Occasionally < 


^ever 




Frequently 


Frequently | Occasionally' Never f 



II. USE OF LEARNING ?AC<ETS IN:. 

A. Conptunication Skills 



September 197^«. - June 1975 




September iS75 - June 1976 


i Very. ! ^ ^ ■ i ' i 1 ! i 
^Frequently i Frequently j C c: ifionally 1 Never 


• 


Vety ! 

Frequently 


^ ! 

Frequently 


, ! , r 

Occasionally! Never 



B. Mathematics 



September 1974 - June 197 5 



Septemb^ 1975 - June 19-76 



1..' : ; 1 i. . i ! y \ 


Very 




• i 1 ; 




j I-requii itly Frequently \ Occap 'onr ly ; Nev^r j 


Frequent ly 


Frequently 1 Occasionallv i Never ^ 
1 \ . ■ 



C. Social Studies 

ie^Iember 1974 - June J.975 . Septfeiaber 1975 - June 1976 



t c 





1 

' i Very . 




! 

1 


I 


1 1 
i * j 


rojuo.^i 1 rrequently j Occasionaiiy j Never j 






Frequently 


Occasionally 


Never 
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III. USE OF LEARNING STATIONS IN: 

A. Conanunications Skills ' 
September 1974 - June 1975 September 1975 - June 1976 



Very j ^ 


1 , 


1 

[ 








Very [ 


Frequently 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


Never 




Frequently 



Frequently j Occasionally i S e ve r 



B. Mathematics 



September 1974 - June 1975 



S-pXember 1975 - June 1976 



^ Vcrv ' 






r 


■ - 






Very 






• Fr^iquently 


Frequently 


Occas ionally 


Never 1 


Frequently 


Frequently 



Occasionally j Never 



C. Social Studies 

•September 1974 - June 1975 September 1975 - June 1976 




Frequently! Frequently 



IV. USE OF SKILL SEQUENCES IN: 

A, Communlcatioas Skills 
September 1974 - June 1975 September 1975 - June 1976 / 



Very I 

Frequent iy 



Frequently Occasionally 



Never 



Very 

Frequently 




Occasionally j Never 



i i 

Liyi 



B. Mathematics 



September 1974 - june 1975 



September 1975 - June 1976 



frequently 1 Frequently 


— \ 

1 

Occas ionally 


f 1 — 
Never . 




Very 

Frequently 


Frequently 


• L_l U 

Occasionally! Never I 


• 

^ C. Social 


Studies 



September 1974 - June 1^' 3 



Sepffember 1975 - June 1976 



vec... 1 ; . i^equently 

. --'4r' i . 



Occasionally i Never 




Frequently 



Occas ionally 



Never 
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v.. USE OF DIAGNOSTIC GROUPING IN: 

A. Conmunicaclon Skills 
September 1974 - June 1975 September 1975 - June 1976 



1 ! 1 1 
i Very L\J ! 










Very 


^ U 


Never j 


j Frequent!^ Frequently 


Occasionally 


Ne^ver 




Frequently j Frequently 1 Occasionally j 

> 1 i 



B, flathematics 



September 1974 - June 1975 



Septena>er 1975 - June 1976 



; very LJ 




t 

I 








Very 




. ! 


> t 


j Frequent Iat Frequently 

^ J 1 


Occasionally 


Never 




Frequently 


Frequently 


Occasionally. Nev^^ 



C. Social Studies 

September 1974 - June 1975 September 1975 - June 1976 



: Very \ | i 


f * 1 










Very U i 


■ 1 . ' 1 1 


] Frequently | Frequently 


Occasionally 


Never 




Frequently j Frequently 


Occasionally' Nevfer ! 



VI., USE OFv TEACHER-MADE GAMES IN; 

* . A. Comnunicatilon Skills 

September 197^* * June 1975 September 1975 - June 1976 



! Very (_ 



TT 



Frequently j Frequently | Occasionally 



Never 



Very j : 

Frequentfly j Frequently 



Occasionally 



Llyj Never | 



B. Mathematics 



September 1974 - June 1975 



September 1975 - June 1976 



Very 

Frequently i Frequently J Occasionally j 




C. Social Studies 

September 1974 - June 1975 * September 1975 - June 1976 



! : r\-aMvntlv Frequently 
k — 1^ :^ 



Occasionally 



Never 



Very 

Fr q^iently 



Frequently 



Occa^ ional ly I Nevttrr 
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.VII. USE OF TEAM TEACHING:- 
Sep,tembef 1974 - -June 1,975 



September. 1975 - June 1976 



■ c rv 



U 



\ ^.^r rcquently ■ 'Frequently I Occasiorvally 




Frequently } Occasionally 



Never 



VIII. USX OF PARENT HELP: 

' ' Septenfber 1974- - June 1975 



.Fr<;fiucnc.-Ly Frequently 



Occasionally. 



September M75 - June 1976 









Ver;^ | , 


1 

! 


I 


i 


Never 




Frequently 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


N.euer 



COMMEl^TS : 



■ r 
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APPENDIX C 
\ TEACHER ir^TERVIEW FORM 
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How did- you get 



TEACHER INTERVIEW FORM 
into the workshop? 



When you signed ;iip, what did you anticipate getting from the ^/crk- 
shop? ' . ' , 

Were your antibipations' f riled? How? • 

What was particularly helpful in the workshop? ^ 

What needs to be improved? r. 

How has the workshop' affected your practice of education? 

a. your daily routine 

b. >materials ' . ' 

c. organization 

d. technicfues of instruction 
£• methods of evaluation' 

Nov does your school -^s an institution facllitcte or bupporl y^*:^* 
application of v/orkshoD techniques? Cons-^der the ciimate, ociicies 
rules, ^SLiulat-^'o/iS and expectaftions regarding teacMng respc:'si- 
bil1t;e^. v ^ - - 

Hcv* riocs 'r school hamper yCj?'''''^ ^ ^ 

Wnai arc- vo'j '^eeds^now^ with regard to further .training o-^ 
assistance? » • ■ - 

Who du yc- s?"* -.s '^r.ving the potential tc n.^cjf'your needs? 

Unati suggest .cn? cd ycj ''^ave for future programs of "chis nature? 



j^etz'.. of , v)..t: 

y 



"ame: 

'ge Srou^: - 
EdLicaticii: 

Yea>-s of Profess.tcnal Service; 
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Age 
Grade 



FACES ' INVENTORY-- 
JName 
School 



Date 



DIRECTIONS: 



EXAMPLE: 



Boys and 'girls ^ we are interested in how you feel 
about school vand some of the things you do "in school* 
Read each sentence below and on the follcrwing pag^s. 
Put an ^'X'' on the ^"f ace that^shows how you feel. 
Please check only ' one face. for each sentence and make 
sure you ar^wer each sentence. 



This is how I feel when I go to' the doctor, 






This is hew I would feel if I could go to school for the rest- 
of my life. * ' 




7. I feel like' this abcut goi'ng- to surnr.^rr school. 




"eel like this about studying alone. 

4 






is how I feel on/days vnen I ca^'t go to school 





eel this way abcut teachers, 






feel^this way about reading;! a^ book by myseli' 






s is ^jj^cv! 1 would feel if we could have school an G 




.s how I feel about schocl rules- 





^his way wh^-n the teacher asks'me questions 




r 



SCORING PROCEDURES • / 
• • F.OR - . 

\ - ■ , 

THE FACES TEST 

The 20 items of the 'Face4 Test yield three scores on what 
can be called three factors.- Thes-Q .three factoids and the items 
that are part of these factors are , given below. ^ ' 



FACTOR 

Attitude toward school 
.c] imate 

II • Attitude toward independent 
study 

III, "Attitude toward 'school- 
work 



ITEMS 

14^/ 7, 10, 13,'16, 
19, 20 

2, 5, 8, 11, 17 

< 

■3, 6, 9, '2, 15, 18 



. Each item' is scored on a 3 point scale vith a "positive" 
response gettirig a 3 and a, "negativ.e" response'a 1. For example, 
for item j, "This is how -I feej. whdn I come to school.", the 
weighting 'is , ' ' 

3 • • 2 . 1 . ■ 






All other items, vLth '.he' exception of 12, .and 18, are similarly 
ve^ghted. For iterns numbers i^, 12, and 18', the three-poino scale 
is reversed. Fcr example, fcr item ^, "I feel like this when som,e- 
ov.e does net follow, ■rre r-iLes,. , the weighting Is 



3 






In order to obtain a score on a factor, the weights for the 
i:;eas that are included in that factor, are simDly added. Thus, •■ 
for factor I, the scores can range from 3 to 2U, whereas for factors 
II and III, the scores can range from 6 to 18. 
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APPENDIX E 



v., 

SEMANTIC 



DIFFERgyiAL^-- | 

TESTING PROJECT 



\ 
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SEMANTIC" DIFFERENTIiflLL TESTING PROJtCT 
NaftM . 

School ' 



/ 

Grade Age 



, Today I would like you to think about yourself and your schoolwork and ho-j^ you feel about 
yourself . and your schoolwork. The things you tell us will not be used in any v^ay to give you a 
grade. Also, there are no right or wrong answers to the things we are going to ask you.. ' - 

On tne next six pages you will find i list of words which mean the opposite of each other. 
An example of these words is: ' - 

HAPPY SAD 

At the top of each page will Be somp things about school like Reading and Me. !f vou feel tha: 
you are always happy with reading, place an X in box 1. If you feeLyou are nor\;«/?ivs hapoy with 
readii^g but are happy most of the time, place an X in box 2. If you feel you are sometrmes hapov 
and sometimes sad with reading, place an X in box 3. If you igei you are not always sad but sad 
most of the time with reading, place an X in box 4. . I^ou feel you ar^' always sad wit^^ reading, 
place an X in box 5. However, if you fee! 'you. cannot answer to the thing, place ar V in box 3. 

On each of the words on the next pages, tr/ to think about how you really feel about the- 
school thing at the top of the page and mark your answer so it is as close to how you feel. Mark 
only one answer for each pair of words. Make sure your answer is in the box, not outside the box 
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School and Me 
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Arithmetic and Me 
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SCORING SCHEME 
FOR 

SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIA' 



The scoring^^ scheme for any concept on the Semantic Differential for 
children .is based on six of the twelve adjective pairs. The six adjective 
pairs are: Happy-Sad, Bad-Good, Nice-Awful, Cruel-Kind, Fair-'Unfair, Dis- 
lilCe-Like. In each case a "positive" response receives a 5 and a negative 
-esponse a 1 with 4, 3, 2 used to complete the middle three boxes'. For 
example: ' \ ' 



Happy 
Bad 



1 



4 
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3 
3 



2 
4 



1 

5 



Sad 
Good 



By suming across the six adjective pairs a total -score can be ob- 

■ ■ V ■ 

tained. The^a scores can range from a high 'of 30 to a low of 5. 
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